AMEN—“It is our firm belief that 1954 
will go down in canning history as the 
turning point in canned foods merchan- 
dising. It marks the time when the can- 
ning industry turned away from uncharted 
drifting to utilize the power of concerted 
action and planned promotion. It is the 
year in which we, as an industry, took 
steps to increase the prestige of canned 
foods. It will be a historic year for every 
canner and distributor who takes a vigor- 
ous part in the National Canners con- 
sumer and trade relations program.” 

—The Country Gardener 


It’s rather difficult to understand how 
a single canner could resist taking a 
“vigorous part” in this history-making 
all-out effort to sell canned foods, espe- 
cially in view of the interesting data be- 
ing uncovered by the NCA researchers. 
And that very research itself shows that 
many, many canners, who previously had 
no organized merchandising program, are 
getting on the band-wagon. If no more 
than that were accomplished by the pro- 
gram, it might well be labeled successful. 


But that isn’t the half of it. The entire 
food industry is talking about the canner 
awakening. As all NCA members know, 
the public relations firm of Dudley, An- 
derson & Yutzy, who is handling the 
NCA promotion, is now sending out a 
consumer and trade relations program 
news letter. The first two letters issued 
this month spotlight many important 
areas of action for sales minded canners. 
But special evidence of the interest gen- 
erated thus far is contained in an execu- 
tive bulletin (dated Apr. 6) of the Na- 
tional-American Wholesale Grocers Asso- 
ciation, which was attached to the second 
letter dated May 15. The bulletin quotes 
the March 29 Editorial of this publica- 
tion, commenting on the size of the 
canned food promotional effort. It 
points out the significance of canned 
foods to the wholesaler; reminds whole- 
saler-members that they be 
‘ready to move—and move effectively— 
when canned foods promotions break,” 
and provides a copy of the “Canned Foods 
‘;omotion Calendar” published in “The 
Conning Trade”’—“listed on a separate 
poee so you can hand it to the person 

‘a are going to put in charge of your 

» sales building planning . . . use it to 

_ld sales for your customers in order 

huild sales for yourself”, the bulletin, 

ced by Executive Vice-President Ralph 
fohnson, concludes. 


‘his column is at once proud and hum- 
to know that our efforts are bearing 
uit. But that is not the point we wish 
» emphasize here. What we do want to 
point out is the tremendously improved 
climate”. With canners, wholesalers, and 
retailers, working together as a team, 
backing up first, second, third, and home 
plate as it were, there’s just no end to 
the potential in canned foods sales, and 
“profits” for all concerned. 
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RE: SPRAYS, DUSTS, BUGS, 
DISEASE AND FLAVORS 


—There exists, and surely there is 
room for, considerable difference of 
opinion concerning the use of chemical 
sprays and dusts to control insects and disease on crops. While there is avail- 
able overwhelming evidence that yields of fruit and vegetables, treated as 
recommended under normal conditions, can be increased immeasurably, there 
is also rather convincing evidence that the variety and number. of bugs and 
diseases have increased almost, if not in direct proportion to the number of 
cures. Agricultural scientists would probably be the first to agree that the 
“treatment” in addition to killing the “bad” bugs, is killing as well many of 
the “good” bugs, which under more favorable conditions would themselves 
lower the incidence of the harmful ones. 


There is at least one school of thought holding that, like a healthy person, a 
plant, vine or tree, given the proper soil environment, fed and watered with 
expert nutritional care, will be enabled to throw off the attacks of disease and 
insect. Louis Bromfield is doing a pretty good job of proving that point. Here 
again the agricultural “medicine men” would probably agree, and surely much 
has been done to encourage the farmer grower to improve plant nutrition. 


All of which indicates that agriculture is on the right road. Trouble is this 
road to Agricultural Utopia is lined with thorns and booby traps. First of all, 
lacking a sizable bankroll, there’s no magic formula that will turn a poor or 
average field overnight into a Garden of Eden. Secondly, nature didn’t endow 
the average farmer (or canner) with the methodical mind of a scientist. And 
even though professional advice is available at every grower’s elbow, human 
nature being what it is, he is bound at times to reach into the medicine cabinet 
and select the wrong bottle, particularly when it is so readily available at the 
“drug” store. 


Take this matter of Benzene Hexachloride for instance. After the fiasco on 
potatoes and tomatoes of several years ago, no one would even dream that 
cannrs would ever touch it again with a ten foot pole, or “have any truck” 
with growers who do so. By the same token, it’s reasonable to believe that 
chemical concerns would discard a product known to be detrimental to the crop 
and/or succeeding crops, regardless of the control afforded. But here we are 
again faced with the same old BHC flavor problem (and Lindane—see Tech- 
nologically Speaking, page 6). Chances are thousands of acres of clover here 
in the East have been sprayed with the objectionable material. Chances are, 
too, that much of this acreage will be unwittingly put into vegetable crops for 
canning in the next year or two for canners don’t have that fine control neces- 
sary to avoid it. Either the chemical industry or the government, or both, 
should provide that necessary control. As a postscript—Dr. L. P. Ditman of 
the University of Maryland recommends Methoxychlor or Taxaphene for 
spittlebug control. 
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MAURICE SIEGEL 


TECHNOLOGICALLY SPEAKING 


by 


LEROY V. STRASBURGER 


Abnormal Flavor Development in Food Products 


One of the most difficult tasks that a Food Technol- 
ogist encounters is the determination of the source of 
abnormal flavors. It is fortunate that occurrences of 
this sort are infrequent, as at times it requires the 
training of a chemist, a bacteriologist, an entomologist, 
and the intuitiveness of a detective to actually establish 
the reason for the unusual flavor developed. 


In the past there have been many cases of flavor 
change caused by contact of the food with equipment 
fabricated from copper or copper alloys. Where the 
food is acid in nature the flavor imparted is usually 
metallic and at times astringent. Small amounts of 
copper will cause a fishy flavor to develop in milk prod- 
ucts. Today the Food Industry is rapidly scrapping all 
such equipment. 


At times undesirable flavors are found to be of bac- 
terial origin, but most instances of this sort are rather 
easily traced to their source. Examples of this are flat 
sour development in canned peas and corn. The buytric 
and flat sour spoilage of tomato juice is attributable to 
the action of bacteria which are not killed off in the 
original processing. Several years ago a very undesir- 
able flavor in canned tomatoes was traced to the line 
that added hot juice to the can. The juice temperature 
was maintained at about 150°F and although there was 
no souring, thermophilic organisms developed in the 
juice causing an abnormal flavor in the final product. 

Municipal water supplies are sometimes plagued 
with so-called “off flavors”. In many cases this is 
traceable to the action of chlorine on certain species of 
algae. This condition is usually found during freshets 
when high waters overrun the banks of the streams or 
rivers from which the supply is drawn. 


The chlorination of natural waters containing mine 
wastes and certain organic materials generally cause 
flavor abnormalities. Where the organic wastes contain 
phenols this leads to the formation of chlorophenols 
which are perceptible in extremely minute amounts. 
During the past several years one canner found an 
abnormal flavor in a canned product that was traced 
directly to the water supply. In this instance the water 
was pre-chlorinated and then run into the plant 
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through an iron pipe that had been treated with 
asphaltum. Here again chlorophenols were formed. 

A case, involving a wide-spread flavor development 
in canned peas, required nearly a year of research and 
analytical work before proof was actually established 
that the development was due to the wood preservative 
agent that had been used in treating the viner boxes. 
The chemical compound involved here was a penta 
chlor phenol. 


SOIL RESIDUES 


In October 1953 one of the corn canners found a 
wide-spread disagreeable flavor in some of his whole 
kernel corn. The flavor varied in degree of intensity 
but it seemed to be accentuated in storage. It was 
much more apparent when the corn was heated than 
when it was tasted cold. Every phase of the operation 


at this plant was checked thoroughly. The product was | 


examined bacteriologically, tested for metals, organic 
chlorine compounds and insecticides, with all results 
negative. The actual flavor observed was finally traced 
to the use of Benzene Hexachloride or Lindane, which 
had been used the year previous to spray the pasture 
land and prevent the loss of hay tonnage due to the 
activity of aphids and the spittle bug. This practice is 
becoming rather wide-spread and can cause untold 
losses to other canners under similar circumstances. 
Benzene Hexachloride has been the direct cause of 
extensive financial loss due to flavor development in 
potatoes, tomatoes, and even to poultry contaminated 
by the spraying of the hen houses or coops. 

Each year the research laboratories of the Chemical 
Industry are bringing to agriculture a host of new in- 
secticides, herbicides and fungicides. In many instances 
these materials are put into use without adequate in- 
vestigation of their effects upon the crops that they 


are used to protect and upon subsequent crops. Until | 


the state experiment stations are able to carefully and 


thoroughly investigate all phases of the use of these 
products, growers and processors may be faced with © 
- terrific financial losses. 


We are sitting on a veritable keg of dynamite and wwe 
might as well realize it. 
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AGRICULTURE 


Flea Beetle Control--A Preventative 


of Stewart's Disease on Sweet Corn 


By J. ALFRED ADAMS, 
Associate Professor of Entomology, 
Poughkeepsie, AND 
CHARLES CHUPP, 
Professor of Plant Pathology, Ithaca 


Many growers of sweet corn will re- 
member 1953 as a year of unusual loss 
from Stewart’s bacterial wilt. This dis- 
ease, which causes wilting and death in 
younger plants and leaf blight of older 
plants, was first described in 1897 by 
Professor F. C. Stewart, formerly of the 
Experiment Station at Geneva, who 
studied it on Long Island. 

Bacterial wilt occurs to some extent 
each year in the area from Long Island 
south to Virginia and west through the 
Corn Belt. The northern limits of its 
occurrence fluctuate with the seasons. In 
1953 the disease extended north to the 
Mohawk Valley and Lake Ontario. In 
Ulster County it could be found in every 
field, and in some fields it seemed to be 
the main cause of almost complete fail- 
ure of the crop. : 


FLEA BEETLES AS DISEASE 
CARRIERS 


Transmission of bacterial wilt from 
plant to plant is performed principally 
by the corn flea beetle. This insect is 
black, oval, and about 1/16 inch in length 
(Fig. 1). It feeds on the green tissue of 
the corn leaf, especially near the tip. 
Characteristic feeding marks appear as 
short, colorless, pin-stripes parallel to the 
veins. The leaves commonly develop 
broad, irregular streaks of blighted tis- 
sue which are characteristic of Stewart’s 
disease (Fig. 2). 

uring an outbreak in the early 1930’s 
Dis. F. W. Poos and Charlotte Elliot of 

« United States Department of Agri- 
culure, found that corn flea beetles can 

or the wilt bacteria through the win- 
ind introduce them into young plants 
ie spring. In the latitude of New 
this flea beetle can be eliminated 
ovarily by severely cold winters, 
as the winter of 1934. Evidently, it 
urvive mild winters, however. 
ese findings help to explain the fact 
in the northern states the disease 
seen observed to be more prevalent 
mild winters. A succession of mild 
ers in New York State began in 
»-49 and extended to 1952-53. 


1m “Farm Research,” quarterly publication of 
New York State Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
. Geneva, and the Cornell University Agricul- 
il Experiment Station, Ithaca. 
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In Ulster County, in the summer of 
1950, there was a severe outbreak accom- 
panied by an abundance of flea beetles. 
In 1951 and 1952 the disease did not 
cause much loss in Ulster County, but it 
was of some importance in areas a little 
farther south, near New York City. 


In March 1953, after a study of tem- 
perature reports, a warning was issued 
from Ithaca that an outbreak on early 
corn was to be expected. It was sug- 
gested that flea beetle control be tried as 
a means of protecting the early corn 
plants from infection. 


In 1952, investigations had been car- 
ried on in the Hudson Valley on corn 
borer and corn earworm control. These 
were reviewed in Farm Research (July 
1953, pages 14 and 15). County Agents 
William Palmer and Robert Guzewich 
therefore requested that a large-scale 
effort at disease control through insect 
control be guided and evaluated during 
the 1953 season. 


A program of spraying with DDT was 
adopted, partly because Doctor Poos, in 
1945, had reported getting some indica- 
tion of control of Stewart’s disease in 
victory gardens through the control of 
flea beetles with this insecticide. More- 
over, DDT was considered the best insec- 
ticide for borers and earworms aud a 
commercial air service stood in readiness 
to begin applications of DDT emulsion 
on a commercial scale. 


This report deals only with observa- 
tions on commercial fields of North Star 
sweet corn planted in late April or early 
May for harvest in July. Observations 
were made in two sprayed fields and sev- 
eral unsprayed fields. These fields were 
scattered through an area 10 miles in 
length and probably differed somewhat in 
soil quality and other conditions affect- 
ing plant and disease development. 


Although April and May were exceed- 
ingly wet, the plantings were impaired, 
to varying degrees, by moisture defi- 
ciency at the tasselling stage in June and 
again from the late silk stage to harvest. 
The effects of disease and drought were 
confusingly intermingled. For these rea- 
sons the fields are to be compared only in 
a general way. 


Fig. 1—Corn flea beetle, upper right, 
and flea beetle feeding on a young corn 
plant in the two-leaf stage. Both-greatly 
enlarged. The beetle is actually, 1/16 
inch long. 


FIELD SPRAYED BY 
AIRPLANE ONLY 


A 40-acre field of North Star planted 
on upland soil on April 30 was examined 
on May 13 when the plants were mostly 
in the two-leaf stage. The fiea beetle 
count was 5.9 per 100 plants, based on 
over 2,000 plants inspected. On May 14 
the field was sprayed by a commercial 
air service using Stearman biplanes and 
applying to each acre about 4 gallons of 
spray containing 3 quarts of 25 percent 
DDT emulsifiable concentrate. a 

On May 22 inspection of 1,000 plants 
indicated an average population of*“0.4 
beetle to 100 plants. Unsprayed Carméi 
Cross corn planted nearby carried abdtt 
20 beetles to 100 plants. The second ‘spray 
was applied May 23 and on May 28 an 
inspection of 300 plants showed no flea 
beetles in the inner parts of the field. 


The leaf streak of Stewart’s disease 
was clearly evident by June 2. Many 
plants developed an unexplained dark- 
walled cavity in the lower stalk. The un- 
sprayed field of Carmel Cross became so 
diseased that it was harrowed under as 
a total loss. 

The remaining sprays were aplied May 
31, June 7, 16, 22, and 30, the last, or 
seventh spray, coinciding with the mid- 
silk stage. Flea bettle counts averaged 
under. 1 per 100 plants until about mid- 
June after which there was a slight rise 
as the plants grew larger. A week after 
the last spray the count had risen to 
about 50 beetles to 100 plants. 

On June 18, at the beginning of tas- 
selling, disease counts indicated that less 
than 20 percent of the plants wefe af- 
fected. Loss by outright wilting in the 
whorl stage did not cause serious thin- 
ning. Such plants were removed in the 
hoeing operations. 

At harvest it was estimated that, of 
the plants remaining to be counted, about 
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3 percent were severely dwarfed, 10 per- 
cent had been too much injured by dis- 
ease to produce marketable ears, and 
about 62 percent had some signs of leaf 
injury but were able to produce market- 
able ears. The remaining 25 percent re- 
mained healthy or without visible 
symptoms. 

As harvest approached the crop suf- 
fered from moisture deficiency and one 
irrigation was applied. Owing to the 
presence of short ears sorting was done 
after picking. The estimated marketable 
yield for comparison with other fields 
was 200 bags, or 10,000 ears, to the acre. 


FIELD SPRAYED FROM 
GROUND AND AIR 


A 46-acre field of botomland planted to 
North Star in April was sprayed three 
times by the grower, who used a weed- 
sprayer attachment on his tractor. The 
spray was made up in 40-gallon quan- 
tities each containing 4 quarts of 25 per- 
cent DDT emulsifiable concentrate. The 
area covered by this quantity was esti- 
mated at 4 acres. 


The first spray was applied May 16 
when the plants were probably in the 
three-leaf stage. On May 19 a count of 
500 plants showed only 38 flea beetles to 
100 plants. A count in an adjacent un- 
sprayed planting showed six times as 
many. The second spray was applied 
May 26 and the third June 8. In spite 
of the long intervals between sprays, the 
counts of flea beetles remained low. On 
June 18 the authors estimated that only 
about 13 percent of the plants showed 
symptoms. 

As the corn grew too tall for a low rig 
the grower engaged the air service to 
apply two more sprays, making the 
latter part of the treatment similar to 
that in the first field. The fact that no 
irrigation was considered necessary may 
have been due in part to a better soil in 
this field. At harvest not over 20 percent 
of the plants were visibly diseased. The 


Fig. 2.—Corn leaves on half-grown plant show 


ears were mostly of satisfactory size. 
The marketable yield was 240 bags, or 
12,000 ears, to the acre. 


UNSPRAYED FIELDS HARD HIT 


In an early upland planting of about 20 
acres, flea beetles were numerous in May 
and by early June numbered 30 to 60 to 
100 plants. On June 9 at least 60 per- 
cent of the plants were plainly diseased. 
The flea beetle population rose to about 
800 to 100 plants in late June and sub- 
sided as the plants lost succulence from 
disease and drought. The grower spot- 
picked the field gathering only about 20 
bags of inferior corn to the acre. 


In a field of about 11 acres on an up- 
land site, planted about May 3, flea 
beetles were abundant throughout June. 
Part of the field was irrigated once. 
Most of the plants were diseased by late 
June and no healthy plants could be 
found at harvest. The grower harvested 
about 117 bags to the acre, but the ears 
were mostly short and poorly filled. 

A bottomland field, planted May 8, 
showed that flea beetle feeding was 
heavy on the leaves ani that the stand 
was wholly diseased by the end of June 
with much stunting in evidence. The 
grower spot-picked the field and mar- 
keted about 60 bags to the acre, the rest 
of the ears being too poorly filled for 
market use. The same grower reported a 
somewhat better yield on a similar field 
not inspected. From nowhere in the area, 
however, was there a report of healthy 
plants in unsprayed early fields. 


EFFECT OF SPRAYS ON 
CORN BORER 


The spray programs extended into the 
whorl, tassel, and silk stages, when ap- 
plications for control of European corn 
borers are normally applied. In two 


sprayed fields, percentages of ears in- 
fested by borers at harvest were 7.7 and 
6, respectively. In three unsprayed fields 
the percentages were 27, 34.7, and 33. 


ing the streak or blight of Stewart’s 


disease. Note flea beetle on the upper leaf. Photo about % natural size. 
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The evidence presented here, while cir- 
cumstantial as to the role of the flea 
beetle as the carrier of Stewart’s disease, 
and far from conclusive, gives encourage- 
ment that early sweet corn can be rea- 
sonably well protected from the form of 
the disease which occurred in Ulster 
County in 1953 through the application 
of DDT emulsion every week to 10 days 
from the primary-leaf stage to the mid- 
silk stage. 


It is suggested that the first spray be 
applied as soon as one primary leaf is 
expanded. The dosage rates suggested 
are 3 quarts of 25 percent DDT emulsi- 
fiable concentrate per acre when applied 
by aircraft, or 1 to 2 quarts when applied 
with ground rigs. The weed-sprayer 
boom mounted on a tractor is a sug- 
gested means of applying the first few 
sprays. For the early sprays a weekly 
schedule is probably the best. 


HYBRID SWEET CORN NOW 
PRODUCED IN ISRAEL 


A new type of hybrid sweet corn of a 
high nutritive value, the first and only 
one of its kind in Israel, has been devel- 
oped by Dr. Ovid Shifriss, head of Plant 
Genetics Research at the Weizmann In- 
stitute of Science in Rehovoth. The 
hybrid combines the desirable character- 
istics of four different pure varieties. 


Texture, sugar content and flavor of 
the new sweet corn, which has_ been 
named “P’ear Rehovoth,” are superior to 
the field corn varieties now used exten- 
sively for human consumption. 


The color is a glistening lustrous yel- 
low, contrasted with the matt-white of 
existing field varieties. 


The new variety is well adapted for 
home gardens as well as for commercial 
growing. It has been proved excellent 
for canning. It can be planted every 
three weeks from the beginning of April 
to early August, thus giving a continuous 
supply. The vigorous plant produces an 


average of about two ears of fairly good 4 


size. 


First successful use for the new anti- 


biotic chemicals in agriculture has been 
announced by Niagara Chemical Divi- | 


sion, Food Machinery & Chemical Cor)o- 
ration, Middleport, New York. New 
product is an orchard spray material 
called Actispray. It is said to protect 
sour cherry trees against cherry lvaf 


spot, and holds promise for the coni'o! |_ 


of many other diseases. 


“Viris Diseases of Canning Peas in 
Wisconsin” is the title of Research bul- 


letin 185, just published by the Acricil- | 


tural Experiment Station, University of 
Wisconsin. D. J. Hagedorn and J. C. 
Walker are the authors. 


May 24, 1954 
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PROMOTION 


Purple Plum Canners Organize 
Promotion Group | 


Purple Plum Association, an Oregon 
corporation, was formed at a meeting in 
Portland, Tuesday evening, May 11, 1954. 
Corporation papers were filed in Salem, 
Oregon, April 29, 1954. Endorsers were 
S. E. Lasselle, Portland Canning Co.; 
George Paulus, Paulus Bros. Packing Co.; 
and Henry Hohwiesner, Starr Foods, 
Inc., Salem. 

Comprising approximately 82% of all 
canners of purple plums in Idaho, Ore- 
gon and Washington states, the Purple 
Plum Association will launch a continu- 
ing national promotion program designed 
to establish new markets, to revitalize 
old ones, and otherwise to increase the 
per capita consumption of canned purple 
plums. 


Officers elected May 11th are as fol- 
lows: President, S. E. Lasselle, Portland 
Canning Co., Sherwood, Oregon; Vice- 
President, George Paulus, Paulus Bros. 
Packing Co., Salem, Oregon; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Chester Strawn, Fruitland Can- 
ning Assn., Ine., Fruitland, Idaho; Sec- 
retary, William J. Linfoot, Producers 
Cooperative Packing Co., Salem, Oregon; 
Treasurer, Larry Jones, Washington 
Canners, Vancouver, Washington. 


Board members in addition to the of- 
ficers are: Henry Hohwiesner, Starr 
Foods, Ine., Salem, Oregon; Max Leh- 
mann, Northwest Packing Company, 
Portland, Oregon; Norman W. Merrill, 
Blue Lake Packers, Inc., Salem, Oregon; 
M. J. Millett, Consolidated Food Proces- 
sors, Ine., Salem, Oregon. 


“The formation of a Purple Plum As- 
sociation marks the first step in an indus- 
‘1y wide program to build a solid future 
‘ov this commodity, which today is the 
Northwest’s second largest canned fruit 

»p and is canned by the greatest num- 

of northwest canners,” said Mr. Las- 

‘le. He stated that all canned purple 

‘ms served on the dining tables of 

‘erica come from this area—Oregon, 
ishington and Idaho. 


Che following make up the member- 
' in the Purple Plum Association: 


DAHO: Fruitland Canning Assn., Inc., 
itland; Gem Canning Company, Em- 
tt; Seiter’s Inc., Post Falls; J. R. Sim- 
t Company, Caldwell. 

J)REGON: Blue Lake Packers, Inc., 
lem; Consoltdated Food Processors, 
‘1c, Salem; Kolstad Canneries, Inc., Sil- 
erton; Northwest Packing Co., Port- 
ind; Oregon Fruit Products, Salem; 
?aulus Bros. Packing Co., Salem; Port- 
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land Canning Co., Sherwood; Producers 
Cooperative Packing Co., Salem; Spring- 
brook Packing Co., Springbrook; Starr 
Foods, Ine., Salem; Stayton Canning Co., 
Coop., Stayton; J. C. Tracy & Company, 
Dallas; United Growers, Inc., Salem. 


WASHINGTON: Olympia Canning 
Co., Olympia; Washington Canners, 
Vancouver. 


TO PROMOTE DIVIDER-PACK 


Because of the encouraging response 
to a “divider-pack” of American-Oriental 
foods, introduced by Chun King in Febru- 
ary of this year, a million and a half dol- 
lar advertising and promotion campaign 
will be launched by the firm, according to 
Jeno F. Paulucci, President of Chun King 
Sales, Inc., Duluth, Minnesota. The pro- 
motion will include a coupon offer, time 
on major television networks, and full 
color ads in “This Week” and “Parade”. 
Other ads are scheduled to appear in 
women’s service magazines and daily 
newspapers. The “divider-pack” is a 
three compartment frozen food package, 
one for sauce, one for the Chinese vege- 
tables, and one for the fried noodles. In 
canned form the “divider-pack” is offered 
in separate cans, taped together. Chun 
King Sales, Inec., organized seven years 
ago, manufactures more than a dozen 
different American -Oriental food prod- 
ucts, sold all over the country. 


PROCESSED APPLES INSTITUTE 
TO COOPERATE IN PROMOTION 


Processed Apples Institute will coop- 
erate with the National Kraut Packers 
Association and meat packers in the 1954 
promotion of Kraut Pork ’n’ Apple Din- 
ner Season, October 15 to November 30, 
according to L. W. Brown, P.A.I. presi- 
dent and Vice President-Sales, National 
Fruit Product Company, Winchester, Va. 


All details for the Kraut Pork ’n’ 
Apple Dinner Season have not been com- 
pleted, but extensive publicity and pro- 
motions are being planned by all three 
participants. Current plans call for 
100,000 posters to be distributed to super- 
markets, chains and independents, to be 
followed up by other promotions. 

A broad scale publicity program cov- 
ering the consumer press is being devel- 
oped cooperatively by Processed Apples 
Institute and National Kraut Packers 
Association and will begin to roll soon, 


NCA BOOKLET DESCRIBES 
CONSUMER AND TRADE 
RELATIONS PROGRAM 


The National Canners Association has 
just issued an illustrated booklet to ex- 
plain its Consumer and Trade Relations 
program to the industry. NCA plans to 
distribute the booklet to all canners for 
their information and reference. 

The eight-page booklet, printed in two 
colors, makes effective use of animal 
photography and space arrangements to 
outline aim and goals of the new pro- 
gram. People now eat more canned foods 
than ever, the booklet states, but with 
more dollars to spend the per capita con- 
sumption can rise even further. The goal 
of NCA’s Consumer and Trade Relations 
program is to make the most of the huge 
potential market. 


But, the booklet points out, the extent 
of individual participation by NCA mem- 
bers will determine the program’s suc- 
cess. Every canner should make it his 
business to help influence distributors to 
stock more canned foods and sell them 
more effectively, and convince consumers 
that canned foods may form the basis of 
creative, imaginative cookery. 


ANDERSON ADDRESSES 
RESTAURANT CONVENTION 


“The food purchase specifications of 
the restaurant industry are tailor-made 
for the canned foods industry,” College 
and University Food Service Managers 
at the National Restaurant Convention 
learned May 10 from George Anderson 
of DAY who is handling the NCA pro- 
motion drive. Mr. Anderson showed the 
advantages canned foods offer in terms 
of savings effected by mass production, 
economy and ease of storage, technologi- 
eal processing progress and minimum 
preparation. These qualifications, he 
said, suit such foods ideally to the restau- 
rant specifications. “There’s no waste, 
no loss, no pods, husks, rinds, peelings or 
bones. The canned foods industry has 
grown and per capita consumption of 
canned foods has increased because 
people everywhere like their convenience, 
economy, variety, nutritive values, safety, 
versatility and their year-round avail- 
ability.” 

A few statistics emphasize this trend: 
85 percent of all peas purchased by con- 
sumers are canned; 84 percent of all 
sweet corn and tomatoes, 80 percent of 
all beets and 56 percent of all cherries 
are canned, and the list goes on and on. 


\ GODFREY TO SALUTE 


NATION’S SUPERS 


The super market operators of America 
will be given a nationwide salute by 
Arthur Godfrey on the famed person- 
ality’s CBS Radio and CBS Television 
broadcast Monday, May 24, when Mr. 
Godfrey will “open” one of the nation’s 


(Continued on Page 17) 
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Wisconsin pea canners are being in- 
vited by the State canners association to 
participate in a contest to determine 
which plants will have the lowest acci- 
dent frequency rate during the 1954 pea 
pack, The Association’s Safety Commit- 
tee will arrange a like program for the 
corn pack if pea canners demonstrate 
sufficient interest. 


Maryland Section of the Institute of 
Food Technologists will hold its next 
meeting on Friday, June 11, 1954, at 7:00 
p.m., at the Hotel Stafford. Speaker for 
the evening will be Mr. Vincent Klein- 
feld, Solicitor for the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration. His topic will be “Chemical 
Additives in Food”, a subject on which 
he is an outstanding authority. All per- 
sons associated in the food industry are 
welcome to attend. 


W: W. Evans of Fall River, Wisconsin, 
has purchased the entire capital stock of 
the Caar Canning Company of Redkey, 
Indiana. 


Frank B. Cliffe, vice president and 
chief financial officer of H. J. Heinz Com- 
pany, has been elected secretary of the 
company according to an announcement 
by. H. J. Heinz II, president. Mr. Cliffe, 
who succeeds the late Thomas B. Mc- 
Cafferty as secretary, will continue his 
existing responsibilities as vice president 
and chief financial officer of the firm. 
With Heinz since 1947 when he was ap- 
pointed comptroller and treasurer, he 
formerly had been associated with the 
General Electric Company for 27 years 
at Schenectady. Mr. Cliffe was elected to 
the Heinz board of directors in 1948 and 
three years later was named vice presi- 
dent and chief financial officer. 


Dr. James R. Oyler, technical director, 
Knouse Foods, has been advised by the 
U. S. Patent Office that his application 
for patent on Lucky Leaf Pie Fillings has 
been accepted. The application, which 
is made by the inventor and which is as- 
signed to the company, seeks patent pro- 
tection on the preparation and process 
developed by Dr. Oyler and Knouse 
Foods within the past year for the eight 
varieties of Lucky Leaf pie fillings. — 
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KRETLOW NAMED 
STANGE VICE PRESIDENT 


Wilbur Kretlowhas 
been elected Vice 
President of the Wm. 
J. Stange Co. in 
charge of the Certi- 
fied Food Color Di- 
vision, Wm. B. Dur- 
ling, President, an- 
nounced recently. 


Mr. Kretlow joined 
Stange in 1927 and 
was named Chief 
been elected Vice 
Chemist of their 
Color Division in 
1935. He was appointed Director of Pro- 
duction and Research in 1947. Kretlow is 
well known throughout the food process- 
ing industry and has published many 
outstanding articles on the production 
and application of certified food colors. 


WILBUR KRETLOW 


Continental Can Company has an- 
nounced the retirement of Lawrence J. 
La Cava, sales manager for special ac- 
counts. Mr. La Cava has been with the 
company since 1920. During these 34 
years he has filled a variety of positions 
related to the sale of general line cans. 


Plant of the W. F. Assau Canning 
Company of Baltimore is being offered 
for sale by the Industrial Realty Com- 
pany, Baltimore 18, Maryland. The plant 
is equipped to pack tomatoes, green 
beans, leafy vegetables, beets, mixed 
vegetables, dried beans and green peas. 


Wesley H. Douglass has been ap- 
pointed Assistant to Andrew M. Toft, 
Vice President of National Can Corpora- 
tion, Mr. Toft has announced. Mr. Doug- 
lass, whose headquarters will be in Chi- 
cago, will be in charge of manufacturing 
equipment and methods at the Company’s 
seven plants. He has been associated 
with the can manufacturing industry 
since 1920. Before joining National Can, 
he was production engineer in charge of 
maintenance of the Pacific Coast Division 
of Continental Can Company. Mr. Toft 
said the appointment of Mr. Douglass is 
in line with the Company’s continuing 
efforts to modernize plant and equipment 
and to reduce operating costs. 


THE CANNING TRADE - 


John N. Wright, Jr. of Federalsburg, 
Maryland, has purchased the Leon C. 
Bulow plant, formerly the Hynson Can- 
ning Company at Hynson, Maryland. Mr. 
Wright also owns plants in Federalsburg 
and Hurlock. 


H. P. Cannon & Son, Ine. of Bridge- 
ville, Delaware, have announced the ap- 
pointment of Michael Tymoch as Man- 
ager of the payroll department. At the 
same time, President Henry P. Cannon, 
II, announced that Lindsay E. Clen- 
daniel has been added to the sales staff 
as Traffic Manager. 


Nathan Smooke, president of Lady’s 
Choice Foods has announced that Jack 
Kinnaird, sales manager for Northern 
California, has been given direct super- 
vision of the Hawaiian territory recently 
taken over, with headquarters estab- 
lished in Honolulu. 


Garnett H. Hayden has been named a 
vice president of Consolidated Foods 
Corporation, S. M. Kennedy, president, 
announced May 10. Hayden, formerly 
vice president of Monarch Finer Foods 
Division, is a lawyer and a member of 
the Maryland bar. He is a native Balti- 
morian, became associated with the 
corporation’s C. D. Kenny division in 
Baltimore in 1920. In 1952, when the 
Kenny division was merged with the 
Monarch Finer Foods division, he was 
appointed vice president of Monarch. 


George Blaufuss & Son, apple products 
packers of Napa, California, have an- 
nounced the appointment of Berger & 
Plate Company to cover the Northern 
California market. 


Ralph “Bud” Miller, former District 
Manager for Green Giant Company in 
the Chicago territory, has joined the 
Springfield, Illinois brokerage firm of Ed 
Hupp Company in charge of Peoria oper- 
ations. Mr. Miller’s successful selling 
record not only with the Green Giant 
Company, but this past year in down 
state Illinois with another food broker- 
age firm, will enable closer cooperation 
with the firm’s distributors in building 
for volume and profit. He may be 
reached temporarily at Chillocothe, IIli- 
nois. 
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STERN FAMILY HONORS 
COMPANY FOUNDER 


On the occasion of his 53rd year in 
business, Mr. Hyman Stern, Dean of New 
isngland Can Makers, was elected Honor- 
ary Chairman of the Board of Directors 
for Life of the Stern Can Company, Inc., 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

While the Stern Can Co. has not been 
prominent in sanitary canned foods 
circles, it was one of the pioneer organi- 
zations in the manufacture of metal cans 
in America. The original company was 
founded by Hyman Stern who had come 
to the United States in 1891. After work- 
ing in metal shops for 10 years in and 
around Boston, Mr. Stern founded the 
company, now being operated by the 
second and third generations of his 
family. 

His wise and farsighted administration 
resulted in the establishment of one of 
the outstanding can businesses of the 
country. 

His sons, David, Harold S. and Solo- 
mon, joined their father in the business, 
and together they built a reputation for 
quality and service throughout’ the 
industry. 

In recent years, the third generation 
of the Stern family has become active in 
the organization, the present officers be- 
ing as follows: 


HYMAN STERN 


Hon. Chairman of the Board, Hyman 
Stern; President, Harold S. Stern (son); 
Vice-President, Solomen Stern (son); 
Vice-President, Stuart L. Stern (grand- 
son); Treasurer, David Stern (son); Sec- 
retary, Harvey Weiss (grandson). 

Mr. David Stern is currently president 
of the Can Manufacturers Institute, Inc. 


Label Change Proposed for Low Sodium Foods 


Proposed findings of fact and a pro- 
posed order as to label statements for 
low-sodium foods were published by the 
Food and Drug Administration in the 
Federal Register of May 138. These are 
based on the hearing held in December, 
1953, upon a proposal to amend the regu- 
lations with respect to labeling of dietary 
foods. 

While the original purpose was merely 
that the quantity of sodium should be 
declared in terms of milligrams of 
sodium in 100 grams of food, the pro- 
posed order goes further in requiring 
that a statement of the number of milli- 
grams of sodium in an average serving 
of the food shall also be given. 

following is the text of the proposed 
vider as published in the Federal 


A-cyister: 


In § 125.4 Label statements relating 
inerals it is proposed to amend para- 
veh (a) (2) by changing the second 
ence to read as follows: “Except in 
case of foods subject to § 125.9, the 
tity of food specified as required in 
section shall be the quantity custo- 
ily or usually consumed during a 
od of one day, or a quantity reason- 
suitable for and practicable of con- 
‘ption within such period.” 
It is proposed to amend Part 125 by 
«ling the following new section: 


§ 125.9 Label statements relating to 
rtain foods used as a means of regulat- 
ig the intake of sodium in dietary man- 
‘gement. If a food purports to be or is 
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represented for special dietary use by 
man by reason of its use as a means of 
regulating the intake of sodium or salt 
(sodium chloride), the label shall bear a 
statement of the number of milligrams of 
sodium in 100 grams of the food and a 
statement of the number of milligrams of 
sodium in an average serving of the food. 
The average serving shall be expressed 
in terms of a convenient unit or units of 
such food or a convenient unit of measure 
that can be readily understood and 
utilized by purchasers of such food. For 
example, a average serving might be ex- 
pressed in terms of a number of slices, 
cookies, wafers, etc., or in terms of cup- 
fuls, tablespoonfuls, teaspoonfuls ete. 


Any interested person whose appear- 
ance was filed at the hearing may, within 
30 days from the date of publication of 
this tentative order in the Federal 
Register, file with the Hearing Clerk, De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Room 5440, Health, Education and 
Welfare Building, Fourth Street and 
Independence Avenue S.W., Washington 
25, D. C., written exceptions thereto. Ex- 
ceptions shall point out with particular- 
ity the alleged errors in this tentative 
order and shall contain specific refer- 
ences to the pages of the transcript of 
the testimony or to the exhibits on which 
such exceptions are based. Such ercep- 
tions may be accompanied by a memo- 
randum or brief in support thereof. Ex- 
ceptions and accompanying memoranda 
or briefs shal] be submitted in quintupli- 
gate. 


CAL-PAK VOLUME AND 
EARNINGS UP 


The 38th annual report of the Cali- 
fornia Packing Corporation, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., for the fiscal year ended 
February 28, 1954, has made its appear- 
ance and indicates that the unit volume 
of canned food sales were the largest in 
the history of the firm and that all sales 
and operating revenues reached a new 
high at $226,852,894. This represents a 
gain of 5.19 per cent over the previous 
year and exceeds the previous peak of 
1950 by 1.78 per cent. — 

Net earnings for the year totaled 
$6,767,211, equivalent to 2.94 per cent of 
sales. The year before net earnings were 
$5,653,026, or 2.62 per cent of sales. The 
net was equivalent to $3.46 a share, com- 
pared to $2.93 a share the year before. 


In his report to stockholders and em- 
ployees, President R. G. Lucks suggested 
that while the gains in volume of many 
products was gratifying, the margin of 
earning was not satisfactory. He noted 
that during the past three years the 
canning industry as a whole has been un- 
able to obtain product prices adequate to 
cover higher costs. This has been par- 
tially offset by increased volume and 
rigid control of expenditures in all de- 
partments. The firm again experienced 
a loss in its farm department and for 
the third successive year suffered a loss 
in its salmon packing operations. 


Inventories at the end of the year were 
higher than a year earlier by $7,898,084; 
due to increased production and the de- 
cline in inventories carried by distribu- 
tors. This inventory is described as well- 
balanced and with retail sales continu- 
ing at high levels it is anticipated that 
this will be closely liquidated by the time 
1954 packs are ready for distribution. 


During the year the firm enlarged its 
label printing plant and built a can fac- 
tory in Oakland. Likewise its subsidi- 
ary, the Philipping Packing Corporation, 
installed can manufacturing equipment 
at its plant on Mindanoa, P. I. 


Joseph M. Nester was elected presi- 
dent of the Glass Container Manufactur- 
ers Institute, Ine., at the Institute’s 
tenth annual meeting at the Greenbrier 
Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., 
May 18, 1954. Mr. Nester is president of 
the Obear-Nester Glass Company, one of 
the seventy-eight manufacturers of glass 
bottles, jars, closures and supplies com- 
prising the Institute’s membership. For 
the coming year Mr. Nester will head 
an asociation whose members now pro- 
duce an all-time high of more than nine- 
teen billion glass jars and containers a 
year. Used for a variety of products in- 
cluding food, drugs, beverages and toilet- 
ries, the industry output represents an 
annual total of 112 glass container for 
every man, woman and child in the 
United States, 
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serving today’s housewile, 
is ad serves you! 


The advertisement at the right will appear in beau- 
tiful full color in the June 14th issue of LIFE Magazine 
and in the June issues of McCall’s and Good House- 
keeping. 

Like the others in this powerful series, this adver- 
tisement performs a real service for today’s busy meal 
planner. By giving her appetizing, easy-to-follow 
recipes calling for many kinds of canned foods, it 
helps her in her never-ending quest for interesting, 
nutritious, economical meals for her hungry family. 

And—by pointing out to millions of women every- 
where the wide and wonderful variety of foods that 
come in cans, these ads help raise the prestige of all 
canned foods and beverages. 

This is another example of Canco’s efforts to help 
stimulate your sales—éo help you sell more in °54. 


Containers to help people live better 


AMERICAN 
CAN 


COMPANY 


New York, Chicago, San Francisco; Hamilton, Canada 


The modern food can—pertected by Canco—made 
commercial canning of fruits and vegetables pos- 
sible;revolutionized the grocery business; helped 
raise the national level of nutrition and health. 


Through the years, constant Canco pioneer- 
ing and cooperation with the canning industry 
have brought forth widespread process and prod- 
uct improvement—opening new markets for 
canned foods of all kinds, 


Give Your cooking a Southern accent_serve 


PLANTATION HAM DINNER. 


It’s lots easier than it looks 
—with today’s marvelous canned foods! 


N THE days of the Old § 
Trost hours to put together” fullcourse meat like this 


Today, you can d 
come in cans—modern Ca 


Spinach, citrus juices—for garden 
undred: 
Signs and makes a Perfect can isa 


the meal shown here Guy 


yo 
—the easy, modern way! YOur guests a taste of South 


an ompany 


Containers to help people live better 


The 
‘an Com, n 
it also helps develo, pany not only makes containers for America’s finest food: 


@> Revistercs 
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NCO cans, made by American Can Compan 
many years ago, no one knew how to pack iy 
Stee them so they'd keep their luscious pink color and delicate taste “4 
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Company NY.NY One of a series of favorite American meals brought to you by the American Can Company 
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Hlantation Ham 
Shrimp Cocktail Piquant Tomato Sauce 
Plantation Baked Ham with Spicy Cherries 
Glazed Sweet Potatoes Spinach Supreme 


SHRIMP COCKTAIL 
Drain can (5 or 7 oz.) shrimp. de-vein. if needed 
Chill Top with sauce made from | can (8 oz } tomato 
Sauce. | teaspoon horse-radish. teaspoon sugar. 
Y teaspoon salt 
PLANTATION BAKED HAM 

Remove 3- to 4-Ib ham from can. Place. fat side up. 
on rack in shallow baking pan Combine 4 cup 
brown sugar and 4 cup honey. spoon over ham 
Bake in slow oven (325°F 1S min per Ib.. basting 
Occasionally Note Canned hams range from 114 to 
15% Ibs. 


SPICY CHERRY SAUCE 


teaspoon ground 
1 can (1 Ib. 4 02.) red sour pitced cherries 


Combine dry ingredients in small saucepan Gradu- 
ally suit im juice drained from chernes Cook unut 
thickened and clear, string constantly Add chernes. 
Spoon over ham 
GLAZED SWEET POTATOES 

Combine in medium frying pan 4 cup drown sugar 
firmly packed. y cup water | tablespoon butter or 
Margarine. teaspoon salt. simmer mn Add 
can (1 Ib 7 Oz) sweet potatoes Simmer 10 min.. 
turning potatoes often 


SPINACH SUPREME 
Using sieve. drain hquid from can 1b 
chopped spinach imo saucepan Boil quickly to 
feduce to about % cup Add Y% cup cream or evapo- 
fated milk. % teaspoon each salt and ground nut- 
meg. and spinach Heat. surring carefully Serve with 
croutons browned in garlic butter 


HONEY-PECAN BISCUITS 
Blend “% cup noney and % teaspoon cinnamon 
divide among 10 greased muffin cups. Put } canned 
Pecan halves in each Open container refrigerated 
Prepared biscuits place one im each cup Bake 
according to label directions 


LEMONADE CREAM SHERBET 
| envelope unflavored gelatin 
Vy cup cold water 
1 can (6 02.) frozen concentrated lemonade 


Sprinkle getauin over cold water let stand $ minutes 
dissolve over boiling water Combine lemonade con- 
Centrate, milk. sugar and dissolved gelatin Dost well 

Pour into refrigerator tray freeze unul partially 
firm Turn into chilled Dow! deat well Add whipped 
cream and food coloring beat well Return to tray 

freeze unul firm. surring occasionaily Fur other 
flavors, use frozen conceniraied nmeade. orange or 
Pineapple juice 


GOOD HOT COFFEE 
Brew it your favorne way—make it ¢41ra-good Dy 
using the full-flavored coffee you get in vacuum cans 
‘These recipes serve 4. You may use can weights that 
vary shghtly from those given here Recipes were 
Geveloped in Test Kitchens of the Amencan Can Co 
Important note. Whenever you do not use a full can 
Of food cover and keep the remainder in the re- 
frigerator right in the can. sale—and it's sensible! 


New! Send for “Quick Trick Cookery"*! 


48 pages of menus. recipes. illus: 


trated in color Mas! to 
American Can Company Test H 
Kuchens, Box 259. New York 
46. N.Y. or im Canada Box i 
130, Hamilton, Om 
i 
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REVIEWPOINT 


THE WEATHER—The weather is still 
the most important market consideration 
this week. While the full results of the 
Northwest freeze, the Midwest frost and 
wet weather, and the generally cool, 
rainy conditions in New York and other 
Eastern and Midwest areas, cannot be 
accurately totaled at this time, it is now 
certain that pea acreage will not even 
approximate the figures released by the 
government several weeks ago showing 
but a 2 percent decrease from a year 
ago. Also with planting schedules inter- 
rupted and retarded there is bound to 
be bunching with resulting bad effect on 
quality. Corn, too, will be affected in 
like manner, though to a lesser degree. 
It now seems certain that fruits of all 
descriptions will not yield as expected. 


PEAS—First peas of the season are 
now going into cans down on the Eastern 
Shore of Virginia. One important fac- 
tor in this area has offered new pack 
Alaskas out as follows: No. 303 Fancy 2 
sieve $1.75; extra standard 4 sieve 8 
ounce 85c; No. 1 $1.00; No. 10’s $7.00; 
Standard 4 sieve No. 1’s 95c; No. 10’s 
$6.50; No. 10 standard 3 sieve $7.00; No. 
303 standard 2 sieve $1.50. 


TOMATOES—New pack standard to- 
matoes are offered out of Texas at the 
following rock bottom prices: No. 1’s 
77%ec; No. 303’s $1.05; No. 10’s $5.75. 
Limited supplies of Tri-State standards 
are firm at $1.25 for 303’s. 


FROZEN STOCKS—Frozen fruits and 
vegetables continued during the month 
of April to move out in record volume, 
according to the May 14 USDA release 
showing stocks on hand April 30. 


The April net disappearance of frozen 
fruit stocks—43 million pounds—was 10 
percent greater than in April 1953 and 
16 percent greater than average for this 
time of year. However, storage stocks 
of 211 million pounds of frozen fruits 
were still greater than average April 30 
stocks (176 million pounds) and stocks 
reported this time last year (150 million 
pounds). A general net reduction was 
reported in stocks of all frozen fruit 
items ranging from less than one million 
(apricots) to 17 million pounds (straw- 
berries). Frozen orange concentrate 
holdings were up to almost 27 million 
gallons by April 30, These stocks repre- 


MARKET 


sent a gain of 4 million gallons over 
March 31 stores and compare with a net 
increase of 2 million gallons this time 
last year. 


Almost twice as many pounds of 
frozen vegetables were withdrawn from 
storage during April as were withdrawn 
during the average period for this time 
of year. As a result of a net reduction 
of 51 million pounds, April 30 stocks of 
frozen vegetables were down to slightly 
under 460 million pounds. This compares 
with 384 million pounds in storage on 
April 30, 1958, and the 5 year average of 
281 million pounds. Significant net re- 
ductions were reported in stocks of lima 
beans (7.2 million pounds), snap beans 
(6.2 million pounds), and peas (23.3 mil- 
lion pounds). Spinach stocks were in- 
creased during April by 10 million 
pounds. On the basis of April 30 total 
frozen vegetable stocks, it appears that 
the carryover into the new pack season 
will be the largest on record. This, how- 
ever, is not true of peas, the most im- 
portant vegetable item. Of the total 51 
million pounds of vegetables moved in 
April, 23.3 million were peas, reducing 
stocks to 68.1 million pounds, compared 
with 74.4 million pounds last April 30, 
and a five year average of 56 million 
pounds for that date. Corn stocks on the 
other hand, totaled 46.3 million pounds 
compared with 16 million pounds last 
year, and a 5 year average of 16.5 mil- 
lion pounds. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Constant Replacement Necessary As Dis- 
tributors Continue To Limit Inventories— 
Columbia River Salmon Prices A Surprise— 
Consolidation In Copper River District— 
Tuna Continues Firm—Maine Sardine Run 
Disappointing — Tomatoes Steady — Peas 
Routine—Southern Bean Pack Larger Than 
Expected—Smaller Fruit Packs Predicted— 
Citrus Going To Concentrators And 
Fresh Market. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., May 20, 1954 


THE SITUATION — Business moved 
along at a steady pace in the canned food 
market here, although the week was 
without any special change in price 


schedules. The trade is waiting for the 
various surveys to be made public as re- 
gards the crop situation in many parts 
of the country. There appears to be no 
doubt but what damage was done by the 
unseasonal weather. 

In many instances distributor stocks 
are limited with this necessitating con- 
stant replacements. 

Buyers here have followed a policy for 
many months of coming into the market 
only as their requirements make it neces- 
sary. The trade feels now there is no 
chance of any change in this procedure, 
especially with the new packing season 
just ahead. 


THE OUTLOOK —A steady market © 
call is anticipated for many products. | 


The trade is of the opinion that there 


must follow a firming of some of the © 


fish items, especially salmon, for there 
apparently is no chance of any important 
increase in supply. Fruits are coming to 
the end of the season in good shape and 
the outlook is for smaller packs of pears, 
fruit cocktail and possibly cherries. A 
feature of this group is the steadiness of 
prices and the belief that the tone will 
carry through to the new packs. Vege- 
table outlook will depend on just how the 
crops came through the past two or three 
weeks of very unfavorable weather. 


SALMON—Much to the surprise of 
everyone, a leading Columbia River sal- 
mon packer announced opening prices on 
fancy chinooks on the basis of $21.00 per 
case, F.0.B., unchanged from a year ago. 
The feeling was that a higher price level 
is a “must” inasmuch as the cost of the 
fish to canners had risen to 37¢ a lb. de- 
livered. However, a short while ago 
some of the smaller canners named a 
basis of $20.50 per case, F.O.B., for 
halves, chinooks, fancy grades and ap- 
parently this set the level to be followed. 
Just the same there are a number of 
sellers here who feel that this price will 
eventually prove to be the low of the 
market. 


ALASKA SALMON—The market tone 
continues very firm. Red sockeyes are 
quoted on the basis of $17.00, cohoes, 
ocean caught at $13.00, king chinooks at 
$24.00 for 1s tall, red chinooks at $15.50 
for halves and chums at $9.00 also halves. 
All per case f.o.b. West Coast shipping 
point. 

The Copper River district of Alaska 's 
now open to canning. The return so far 
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) has been unusually small. The run is not 


> expected to develop in volume for about 


>. week. Consolidation of Alaska fishing 


canneries is the rule for the 1954 season 
rather than the exception. Preliminary 
‘yeports list 98 canneries confining their 
operations to 53 plants. 


TUNA FISH—This market is firm, but 
with very little change. There were 
some offerings of Northwest pack solid 
white meat albacore, halves at $16.00 per 
~ case, white and dark meat flakes at $8.00 
halves, and dark and white meat flakes 
at $7.50 per case, f.o.b. Seattle. 

California offerings are steady. For 
white meat fancy solid pack, the market 
ruled from $16.00 to $17.25 per case, with 
some slight shading of the inside figure 
held possible on firm orders. Japanese 
pack of light meat is gaining steadily 
and offerings are increasing. Spot stocks 
are light and halves were offered here in 
brine at around $11.25 per case, ex-ware- 
~ house, New York. 


SARDINES—tThe story as regards the 
Maine pack is unchanged. No fish are 
running at the moment and while there 
was a moderate movement around Port- 
land, heavy storms soon put an end to 
this. The market remained at the open- 
ing schedule of $7.50 per case for keyless 
quarters, f.o.b. shipping point. There is 
a fair demand noted for stocks at con- 
signed quarters, but the interest was not 
particularly broad. 


TOMATOES—AIll unsold stocks, espe- 
cially of shelf sizes, 303s and 2s in the 
East were in a generally steady position. 
There was some business in 303s, f.o.b. 
Maryland at $1.25 per doz. and for 2%s 
sellers were asking in the neighborhood 


4 of $2.10 for standards, f.o.b. There has 


been some business done in 10s at $6.00 
per doz., but the market has firmed as 
some fair sales were made to various dis- 
tributor outlet. Sellers were holding now 
for $6.10 to $6.25 per doz. f.o.b. Weather 


_) news was none too good and growers are 


having trouble getting sufficient plants 
from the south to keep their acreage con- 
‘racts in shape, 

Midwest and California markets were 
also very steady. 


PEAS —The fiscal canning year is 


draving to a close. New season gets un- 


devs ay June 1. From all accounts there 
~ -peeted to be a fairly good carryover 
of .-rtain size packs. However, with the 
po. crop outlook in the East and the 
n¢ west and the lateness of the crop, 
Wil the possibility that harvest may not 
be eneral until well into June, bringing 
W it fears of hot weather, bunching 
a a lowering of the quality, the pack 
Ca yover totals are lost sight of at this 


‘ost of the demand has been routine, 

with this trend prices have held 
idy. Maryland canners were offering 
indards, 308s Alaskas at $1.25 for 3 
‘ve and $1.15 for 4 sieve, f.o.b. can- 
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nery. On sweets, 303s standard ungraded 
are $1.10 and extra standards $1.25 
f.o.b. 


STRING BEANS —No special price 
changes were noted. The pack in the 
South apparently is turning out larger 
than expected and taking much of the 
play away from the market that was 
created by the small available supplies 
during the late Fall and the Winter 
months. Standard 303 cuts, ungraded, 
were offered f.o.b. Maryland canneries at 
$1.15-$1.20 per doz., f.o.b. Standard 5 
sieve cuts, f.o.b. Wisconsin or Michigan 
shipping points 303s were offering at 
$1.25 to $1.30 per doz., f.o.b. There were 
offerings of standard ungraded flat cuts, 
308s, f.o.b. Florida cannery at $1.10 and 
standard 5 sieve round cut f.o.b. the same 
shipping point at $1.15, per doz. Standard 
5 sieve cuts, f.o.b. Texas shipping point 
were available at $1.05 for 303s. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—The Cali- 
fornia Cling Peach Advisory Board esti- 
mated that the cling peach pack this year 
would total 15,950,00 cases of 2%4s. The 
expected distribution would be as fol- 
lows: For domestic use, 14,300,000 cases, 
Military requirements 500,000 cases, 
School Lunch Program 500,000 cases and 
export markets 650,000 cases. The 1953 
pack of this size was placed at 17,000,000 
cases, 


A private estimate indicated that the 
total apricot tonnage this season in Cali- 
fornia would be 150,000 to 160,000 tons, 
as against 226,000 tons last year. Some 
canners withdrew offerings on a few size 
packs of this fruit. 


There was also a smaller pear crop in- 
dicated for canning this season. Cherries, 
too, were held likely to be in lighter sup- 
ply than last season. However, so far 
the cling peach crop was coming along in 
good shape. 

Pricewise, there was no change in the 
general position. Canners were active 
getting their final quarter allotments 
moving to various consigned markets 
throughout the country. 


CITRUS JUICES—The market re- 
mained firm. Some canners were again 
withdrawn on orange and blended juices 
and apparently will not come back 
to the market until there is a more set- 
tled price position for the raw fruit. 
Meanwhile growers were selling their re- 
maining stocks as rapidly as possible to 
the fresh markets as well as the concen- 
trators. They were reported as receiving 
prices well above that which the canner 
was willing to pay. If they did this would 
force a substantial rise in the price of 
the canned product, with the question of 
ability to sell in competition with the 
frozen. 

There were scattered offerings of 
orange juice at $3.00 for 46 oz., grape- 
fruit juice at $1.85 to $1.90 also for 46 
oz., and blended at $2.35 to $2.50 for the 
same size pack, all per doz. f.o.b. cannery. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Midwest Asparagus Way Behind Schedule— 
Standard Corn Cleaned Up—tittle Confi- 
dence In Beets Or Carrots — Wisconsin 
Weather Unfavorable For Peas—Fancy Beans 
Continue Firm With Standards Sloppy — 
Tomato Market Mixed—Kraut Unsettled— 
Buyers Unexcited By Northwest Freeze— 
Citrus Hard To Find—Fish Unchanged. 


By 


Chicago, Ill., May 20, 1954 


THE SITUATION—The trade climbed 
out of their shell this week long enough 
to show some action and excitement in 
their efforts to get under cover on Mid- 
western asparagus. However, canners 
sold very little before they pulled off the 
market leaving the trade’s demands far 
from satisfied. Unusually cool weather 
has been an extremely difficult obstacle 
for canners in this area in their attempts 
to come up with another pack of grass. 
On the other hand, outside of an in- 
creased demand for pears, the recent 
freeze reports from the Northwest have 
had little effect on the trade’s outlook. 
No doubt, if damage is as severe as 
USDA reports indicate, the sudden rush 
for cover will come later. Michigan can- 
ners also report serious damage to sour 
cherries in the Northern part of that 
state but RSP cherries continue to drag 
insofar as the spot market is concerned. 
All kinds of prices are heard on beets 
and the bottom of that market seems to 
be an elusive object. Standard corn has 
come in for considerable interest lately 
and the remnants of last year’s pack 
were grabbed up in a sudden rush leav- 
ing this part of the country in a sold up 
position. Otherwise, markets generally 
are unchanged for the most part with 
the trade maintaining their ultra con- 
servative policies. 


ASPARAGUS—The local crop of as- 
paragus is away behind schedule and op- 
erations in this area are still almost at 
a standstill as this is written due to cold 
weather. Canners are generally with- 
drawn and will stay that way until they 
can get some asparagus into cans. Prices 
are up but this fact is not important at 
present as buyers here are willing to buy 
anyhow although they are having diffi- 
culty finding anyone willing to confirm 
an order. The bottom of the market is 
now at $2.35 for No. 300 fancy cuts and 
tips with tens at $16.25. 


CORN—Canners with unsold stocks of 
fancy corn are still selling at prices 
which are too low but standard corn is 
just about gone. Fancy whole kernel 
from local canners is offered at $1.40 for 
303s and $8.00 for tens although some 
sources are now up to $8.50. Apparently, 
the bottom has been reached but so far 
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MARKET NEWS 


canners haven’t had much success in get- 
ting prices up to a more profitable level. 


BEETS AND CARROTS—It is difficult 
to quote prices today which might rep- 
resent the market as each sale that is 
made here seems to be a separate deal. 
Diced and cut beets are in oversupply 
and have come in for the most price cut- 
ting. Fancy sliced are fairly firm at 
$1.10 for 303s and $5.25 to $5.50 for tens 
but little improvement can be noted from 
an overall standpoint. Fancy diced car- 
rots are listed at $1.00 for 303s and $5.00 
to $5.25 for tens but the trade here have 
little confidence in either beets or 
carrots. 


PEAS—Weather in Wisconsin has 
been anything but favorable from a 
planting and growing standpoint and 
canners are afraid this may be one of 
those years after a series of good ones. 
Sales and movement of unsold stocks 
have been satisfactory and prices con- 
tinue unchanged but may get stronger if 
the weather doesn’t improve. 


BEANS—It’s the same old story as far 
as beans are concerned as the trade are 
still trying to buy good fancy beans and 
not having much success while canners 
are trying to move standard cuts at 
reasonable prices and they too are not 
having much luck. Fancy tens are 
simply gone and what few fancy 303s 
3 sieve cuts can be found are listed at 
$1.90 to $1.95. Extra standard cuts, 
where they can be found, are held at 
$1.55 to $1.65 for 303s with tens at $7.50 
to $8.25. The price on standard cuts is 
sloppy but is generally quoted at $1.20 
for 303s and $6.00 for tens. Whole beans 
cannot be found. 


TOMATOES—Tomatoes in No. 1 tins 
are scraping the bottom of the barrel 
and what few are left are quoted as 
extra standards at $1.10 to $1.20. Stand- 
ard 2s and 303s are offered at $1.35 and 
interest is light while standard tens are 
listed at $6.50 to $7.25. Catsup contin- 
ues firm while fancy juice is now easily 
available at $1.90 for 46 oz. while 2s are 
offered at $.95 to $1.05 depending upon 
the quality and seller. 


KRAUT—The market here continues 
in a very unsettled state with prices 
ranging to a considerable degree. Fancy 
2%s are listed anywhere from $1.20 to 
$1.40 while tens are offered all the way 
from $3.85 to $4.75. Sales are on the 
light side and the trade are inclined to 
keep it that way until the market settles 
down. 


CANNED FRUITS—While damage to 
crops in the Northwest will no doubt 
cut into anticipated production, no in- 
crease in buying is apparent here al- 
though there is a much better demand 
for pears and very little to offer. Sweet 
cherries in the Northwest have been hurt 
badly and this fact coupled with less ton- 
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nage this year in California should create 
a tight situation on cherries. Neverthe- 
less, buyers here have shown no inclina- 
tion to take advantage of spot offerings 
still available. Prices are firm all across 
the board and canners will come into the 
new packs in an excellent stock position. 


CITRUS—Chicago buyers are having 
difficulty finding canners with any orange 
juice to sell as most of them are with- 
drawn from the market. USDA reports 
indicate four million less boxes of or- 
anges on the trees in Florida at present 
than there were a year ago and with 
concentrators taking all the oranges they 
can get, canners are just about through. 
Grapefruit juice is offered at $1.85 to 
$1.90 for 46 oz. while blended is listed 
at $2.45 to $2.50. Orange juice is either 
not quoted at all or is firmly held at a 
bottom of $3.00. 


CANNED FISH—Little change to re- 
port on fish as offerings of salmon are 
very tight and prices are strong. Can- 
ning is under way but only in a small 
way and nothing has been heard here in 
regards to prices on the new pack. Ship- 
ments of tuna into the Chicago market 
are good and, like salmon, prices are un- 
changed. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Fruit Crop Outlook Promising — Barrelled 
Cherry Carryover Down—Dry Beans Quiet— 
Fruit Movement Slowed—Deals On Tomato 
Paste—Olives Continue To Move Well— 
More Favorable Weather For Asparagus— 
Salmon Season Open—Poorest Sardine 
Season On Record. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., May 20, 1954 


THE SITUATION —A better - than - 
usual business has been done since the 
first of the year by California canners 
and stocks in some lines that seemed 
rather large then have been whittled 
down to the desired size. The spring 
spinach pack is moving off .well and at 
higher than opening prices. Canning of 
asparagus is nearing its peak and early 
sales have been of good volume, with 
many for immediate delivery. A large 
crop of cling peaches is in sight and 
elimination plans are under consideration 
to hold the pack down to quantities that 
can be readily sold. Indications are that 
from 15 percent to 20 percent of the crop 
will be dropped. Fish continue to move 
well, with tuna about the only item in 
adequate supply. 


CROPS—The May report of the Cali- 
fornia Crop Reporting Service indicates 
that all fruits crops in general have 
passed through the winter and spring 
under relatively favorable conditions. 


Little damage has been done by frost and 
most fruits have set well. Apples are in 
good condition and the outlook is for the 
largest crop in recent years. Apricots 
have not set uniformly, but a crop of 
about 145,000 tons seems in sight. This 
compares with a heavy crop of 230,000 
tons in 1953, 158,000 tons in 1952, and 
170,000 tons in 1951. The indicated pro- 
duction of cherries is placed at 19,200 
tons, with Royal Anns accounting for 
about 8,200 tons. Freestone peaches 
promise 88 percent of a full crop, against 
72 percent last year and 85 percent in 
1952. Pears are also promising, being 
estimated at 85 percent of full crop, 
Clingstone peaches show 90 percent of 
full production, against 72 percent last 
year. Orange and grapefruit production 
promises to be lighter than last year. 


BARRELED CHERRIES — The Can- 
ners League of California has released 
figures on the 1953 pack of California 
barreled cherries and the carryover as 
of May 1, 1954. The pack last year 
amounted to 58,296 barrels and the carry- 


over was 8,039 barrels. The carryover on — 


May 1, 1953, was 15,585 barrels. 


DRY BEANS—The California dry 
bean market is rather quiet with prices 


at about the same levels as earlier in the | 
month, except for Small White which are © 


slightly higher. Canners have returned 
to the market for this item but are buy- 
ing in comparatively small quantities. 
Sales have been in the range between 
$11.25 and $11.50. 


FRUITS — The movement of canned 
fruits has slowed down slightly of late, 
following several months of real activity, 


but is still considered quite satisfactory. | 
While it is expected that unsold stocks 
of cling peaches on June 1st will amount — 


to between three million and three and a 
half million cases it is suggested that 
holdings will not be too heavy by the 
time new pack is available. For some 
time movement into consumption has 
been around the one and a half million 
case mark a month. Freestone peaches 
have been getting a good play and the 
outlook is for a rather close cleanup. 


Apricots are being more firmly held than | 


in recent months, it being definite that 
the California crop will be much lighter 
than last year. Prices on canned fruits 
have been quite steady for some time but 
here and there slight changes in lists are 
reported. A packer of a nationally adver- 
tised line has upped the price on No, 3:03 
cherries in glass from $3.10 to $3.20. 


PASTE—Special deals on tomato paste 
continue to be made, so that it is difficult 
to say just what is the going price. Some 
sales of 6-0z. in combination with other 
items are unscrambled to indicate tliat 


the canner received $5.85 for this prod- . 


uct. Some straight sales of well-known 


lines have been made at $6.35, which 


probably the 


market. 


closely approximates 
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OLIVES — Olives continue to move 
vell, with sales showing good gains over 
former years. Last year’s crop was a 
light one and some sizes are getting 
searee. The industry is giving attention 
to a proposed Federal marketing order 
and this is causing considerable concern 
in some quarters. 


ASPARAGUS—The canning of aspara- 
gus has been speeded up by good grow- 
ing weather and good moisture condi- 
tions and a large pack seems in sight. A 
movement has been launched to end the 
harvesting season on June 15th, but no 
decision on this has been reached. A good 
early business has been booked by can- 
ners, but few long-term commitments 
have been made. Some canners are re- 
porting special interest in the picnic size, 
with Mammoth-Large quoted at $2.57% 
and Medium-Small at $2.50 in green 
tipped and white. All Green in this size 
container is moving at $3.10 in Mam- 
moth-Large and $2.85 for Medium-Small. 


SALMON—The salmon canning season 
is open in the Copper River district in 
Alaska, but no reports have been received 
of any pack being made sinze the first 
of May. The demand for canned salmon 
has quieted down quite noticeably, but 
some items are almost unobtainable. 
Alaska red talls are still to be had, with 
$27.00 the regular price. One of the most 
wanted of items seems to be chums. in 
ls tall, but offers of $15.00 and more do 
not bring out any fish. 


SARDINES—The final California State 
report on the 1953-54 sardine fishing sea- 
son emphasizes the fact that it was the 
poorest on record. Total cannery land- 
ings were just over 2,500 tons. In 1951- 
52 they were 127,000 tons, while in the 
early 1940’s they once ran well over 
500,000 tons. 


BROCHURE OUTLINES TUNA 
INDUSTRY POSITION 


Sure we’re intereste.l in free trade, but 
.. is the title of an attractive illustrated 
vochure now being circulated by the 
‘una Research Foundation. As might be 

-pected from the title, the brochure 

oints out that the U. S. tuna industry 

es not wish to exclude the Japanese 
m participating in the American tuna 
irket, but rather that it should be con- 
led and based on Japan’s historical 

are. “If this is done”, says Edwin L. 

orris, Executive Director of the Foun- 

tion, “the actual imports of Japanese 

ia will continue to grow, as the U. S. 

ivket expands.” In cartoon style, the 
chure points out that imports from 
pan have risen from a 19°5-39 average 

337,314 cases per year, to a 1953 total 

a million and a half cases—500,000 
uses over their historical share—equal 

o a half million man hours of employ- 
nent—$1 million in wages, and $4 mil- 
‘ion of American fishermen’s share. In 
1948 there were 65 U. S. canneries pro- 
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cessing tuna, in 1954 35 canneries. The 
brochure states that in the last 20 years 
the American tuna industry has spent 
more than $50 million in advertising to 
establish a consumer market in the 
United States—$8 million in 1953. 
Foreign producers have spent nothing, 
nor do they have plans to spend anything. 


After presenting the facts, the bro- 
chure urges readers to join the industry 
in the following program: 1—Restore to 
Congress the tariff making power and 
the control of foreign trade as provided 
by the Constitution; 2—Permit the pres- 
ent Reciprocal Trade Agreements Exten- 
sion Act to expire June 12, 1954; 3—In- 
vest authority in the existing Tariff Com- 
mission to review tariff rates and other 
import restrictions, and to make determi- 
nations of tariff rates or quotas in con- 
formity with criteria established by Con- 
gress; 4—Define fairness of import com- 
petition to be substantial parity of sales 
prices between domestically and foreign 
produced articles of the same, or like 
type; 5—Establish criteria of unfair im- 
port competition; 6—Provide for a re- 
view of the general agreement on tariffs 
and trade (GATT) by a resolution of 
Congress to determine its legitimacy and 
soundness. 


Tuna Research Foundation is located 
at 19 Pine Avenue, Long Beach 2, Calif. 


FRANK ARMSTRONG 


Mr. Frank Admstrong, Founder and 
Chairman of the Board of National Fruit 
Product Company, passed away at his 
home, Gilnockie, near Madison, Virginia, 
on May 7th. He was 82. 

Mr. Armstrong was born October 26, 
1871, in Central Station, W. Va. He ac- 
quired his knowledge of the grocery 
trade by spending 18 years in the whole- 
sale grocery business at Parkersburg and 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 

With B. Fleet Board, Mr. Armstrong 
o'ganized Board, Armstrong & Company 
in 1908, and entered the cider and vinegar 
business. A factory was built in Alex- 
and:ia, Virginia. After Mr. Board’s death 
in 1912, Mr. Armstrong organizer in 1913 
the National Fruit Product Company, 
Inc. A second vinegar plant was built at 
Winchester in 1915. The first apple prod- 
uets canning plant was opened at Win- 
chester in 1918, followed by a plant at 
Martinsburg, West Virginia, in 1919. 
From these beginnings, the business con- 
tinued to expand, new plants acquired, 
and new items added. 


Mr. Armstrong was a constant source 
of inspiration to everyone associated 
wih him. . His leadership built the 
organization which lives after him. In 
recent years he served as Chairman of 
the Board of our firm, as his son Frank 
‘Ai:mstrong, Jr.. assumed active manage- 
ment as President cf the Company. 

Mr. Armstrong was noted for his bene- 
factions and kindness to those around 
him. He was made an honorary life fhem- 


ber of the New York Avenue Presby- 
terian Church in Washington, D. C., 
which was the beneficiary of his liberal 
charity. 

He is survived by his son, Frank Arm- 
strong, Jr.; a daughter, Mrs. W. B. 
Glover of Washington, D. C., five grand- 
children, and one great-grandchild. 


GODFREY 


(Continued from Page 9) 


newest and most modern super markets, 
the Pick-N-Pay, located in the new 
Sheffield-O’Neill Shopping Center in the 
Cleveland suburbs. 


The opening will be coincident with the 
Super Market Institute Convention be- 
ing held in Cleveland on that date. 


Mr. Godfrey actually will open the new 
store by pressing a button, during his 
Radio-CBS_ Television “Arthur 
Godfrey Time” broadcast, which will 
open the electric eye doors hundreds of 
miles away. To bring listeners and view- 
ers the story of this exciting event, an- 
nouncer Tony Marvin will be on the scene 
for the opening of the new super market. 


As a tie-in with Mr. Godfrey’s partici- 
pation in the opening ceremonies, the en- 
tire Pick-N-Pay chain of 15 stores in 
Cleveland will feature a gigantic “Arthur 
Godfrey Sale” for an entire week begin- 
ning May 24. Only those products, sold 
in super markets, which are sponsors of 
the Arthur Godfrey programs will re- 
ceive storewide visual displays and publi- 
city. These products include Adolph’s 
Meat Tenderizer, Bufferin, Esquire Boot 
Polish, Kelogg Cereals, Kleenex, Lipton 
Tea and Frostee, National Biscuit Prod- 
ucts, Pepsodent Toothpaste, Pillsbury 
Flour and Mixes, Seotch Brand Tape, 
Star-Kist Tuna Fish, Good Luck Margar- 
ine, Vitalis and Toni Home Permanent 
and Creme Rinse. 

All the “little Godfreys” will partici- 
pate in the salute to America’s super 
market operators by dedicating songs to 
the various products which regularly 
sponsor the Godfrey broadcasts and 
which will be featured on sale in the 
Cleveland chain. 

As an additional promotion backstop 
to the big event, hundreds of pictures of 
Mr. Godfrey will be displayed through- 
out the chain of stores and thousands of 
his photographs will be distributed to 
customers. The entire event also will be 
supported by radio and television spot 
announcements, full-page ads in Cleve- 
land and suburban newspapers, and 200,- 
000 handbills given out to housewives. 


“Sugar in Bread Baking” is the title 
of the newest publication just issued by 
Sugar Information, Inc. Author is Ray- 
mond T. Bohn, widely known in the mill- 
ing and baking industry. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey. All Gr. No. 2 
Colossal 4.65 
Mammoth 4.55 
Large 4.45 
4.10-4.15 
Cut Spears #10.............. 16.00-16.50 
Fey. Gr. Tip & Wh. No. 2 
3.10-3.25 
Cut Spears 15.00-15.50 
Midwest, Fey. Cuts & Tips 
No. 10 16.25 
No. 300 2.35 
BEANS, StrRINGLESS, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
Fey., Fr. Style, 8 oz. ........ 1.05-1.07%4 
No. 303 1.55-1.75 
No. 2 1.90-2.00 
No. 10 8.25 
Ex. Std., Cut Gr., 8 oz. ........ .90-.95 
No. 303 1.30-1.45 
No. 10 7.75 
Std., Cut, Gr., No. 303........ 1.15-1.20 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
New York & Fa, 
No. 303 1.80-1.90 
4 sv., 303 1.70 
No. 10 9.40 
Std. No. 303 1.30-1.40 
WISCONSIN 
Fey., 3 sv. cut (nom) No. 303....1.95 
No. 10 Nominal 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 303 4 sv. 1.55-1.65 
20, BV. 7.50-8.25 
Std., Cat, No. 303................ 1.20-1.30 
No. 10 6.00-6.25 


NortHWEst—Blue Lake Futures 
Whole, Fey. Vert., 3 sv. No. 303....2.45 


4 sv., No. 303 2.821% 
Reg., 2 sv., No. 303 2.20 
No. 10 12.25 
3 sv., No. 10 11.75 
4 sv., No. 10 11.25 
Cut, Fey., 8 8V., 8 1.20 
No. 303 1.97% 
No. 10 10.75 
4 sv., 8 oz. 1.10 
No. 303 1.80 
No. 10 9.85 
OZARKS 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
FLORIDA 
Ex. Std., Cut Gr. No. 308....1.25-1.30 
Std. Cut Gr. No. 3058.............. 1.15-1.20 
TEXAS 
Fey. Wh., 3 sv., No. 3038............2 2.00 
9.50-10.00 
Fey. Cut, 1, 2, 3 sv., No. 303........ 1.75 
No. 10 9.00 
Ex. Std., Cut, 4 sv., No. 10..6.50-7.25 
Std. Cut., No. 3038 
No. 10 5.50 
BEANS, LIMA 
Pa., No. 303, Tiny Gv......... 2.60-2.70 
No. 10 13.00 
No. 303, Med. Gr............... 2.00-2.10 
Midwest, Fcey., Small Gr., 
No. 303 2.20 
Medium 2.00 
BEETS 
Md., Fey. cut, Diced 308s........ -90-.95 
Fey., Sliced No. 308 ...........08 1.10-1.15 
WIscoNsIN 
GL, Bid. B -75-.80 
No. 303 1.05-1.10 
No. 10 
Diced, No. 303 ... 
Cut, No. 303 
20 4.25-4.75 
N. Y. Fey., Cut & Diced 308s...... -90 
Texas, Fcy., Sl., No. 303.............. 1.10 
No. 10 5.25 
CARROTS 
Wis., Fancy, Diced, 
No. 303 1.00-1.05 
No. 10 5.00-5.25 
Md., Fey., Diced, No. 303..........1.00 
No. 10 5.50 


Pa., Fey., Diced, 8 02. 


No. 303 1.15 
No. 10 5.75 
Texas, Fey., Sl. or Diced, 
No. 10 6.25 
CORN— 
East 
Shoepeg, Fcy., No. 303 (nom.) 
1.70--1.75 
Bio. 20 10.00-10.25 
Fey., Gold., W.K., 8 95 
No. 303 1.40-1.50 
No. 10 8.00-9.00 
Bix, Bho. BOB 1.20-1.30 
No. 10 7.50-8.25 
Std., No. 303 (nom.)............ 
Fey., Gold., C.S., No. 303.... 
No. 10 7.25-7.75 
St., No. 303 1.05-1.10 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 


W.K. White, Fey., No. 303..1.35-1.40 


Ex. Std., No. 303 1.25 
C.S. White, Fey., No. 303....1.35-1.45 
MipweEst 
No. 303 1.40-1.50 
No. 10 8.25-8.75 
No. 303 1.15-1.35 
7.50-8.25 
Std., No. 308............... 
1.30-1.3714 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
1.15-1.30 
No. 10 
Std., No. 303 1.05 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
Co. Gent. W.K., Fey., 8 oz. ....1.12% 
No. 303 1.65 
No. 303 1.45-1.55 
No. 10 9.50 
PEAS 
MARYLAND Nominal 
MARYLAND SWEETS 
1.25-1.30 
No. 10 7.50 
Std., Ungr., No. 308.............. 1.10-1.20 
No. 10 7.00 
New YorK SWEETS 
Fey., 1 & 2 sv., No. 303............. 2.35 
3 sv., No. 808 ........ — 
3-4-5 sv., No. 
No. 10 7.85-8.00 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 308 ...... 1.55-1.60 
4 sv. 1.45-1.55 
Ungraded 1.40 
5 sv. 1.35-1.40 
Mipwest ALASKAS 
1.35-1.40 
No. 303 1.90 
Fey., 3 sv., 8 oz. -1.05-1.10 
1.55-1.60 
No. 10 9.00-9.50 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., 8 .95 
1.35-1.40 
No. 10 7.50-8.25 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 
Std., 4 sv. 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 
MipwWest SWEETS 
1.60-1.65 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 
No. 10 8.25 
No. 303 d 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
Hix. 2 Mei BOB 1.65 


Ex. Std., 3 sv., 


11,251.30 


Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 303 

Ex. Std., Ung., 8 oz. ........ -85-.8714 
No. 303 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 

Std., Ungr., No. 808........0000 1.15-1.20 
No. 10 7.00 

POTATOES, SWEET 

Md., Fey., Sy. Pack 8 oz.....1.15-1.20 

No. 2% 2.50-2,75 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


No. 3 Squat 2.40-2.60 

No. 10 9.75-10.50 

B VOR. SO 
SAUERKRAUT 

Midwest, Fey., No. 303..1.02'%4-1.07% 
1.20-1.40 
No. 10 3.85-4.75 

1,25-1.35 

SPINACH 

No. 2 1.50-1.35 
1.55-1.65 
No. 

NOs BOS 1.15 
No. 21% 1.65 
No. 10 5.50 

Calif., Fey. (new pack) 
1.45-1.55 
No. 10 4.50-4.60 

TOMATOES 

Md., Ex. St.. No. 308.......... 1.30-1.45 

No. 2 1.45-1.60 
. 2% 2.15-2.25 
7.00-7.50 

Std., No. 1.. 

No. 3038 

No. 2 

No. 2% ) 
No. 10 6.00-6.50 

INDIANA, Fey., No. 2............ 2.10-2.25 
No. 2% 

Ex. Std., No. 1.. .10-1,20 
1.35-1.50 
No, 2 1.50-1.65 
2.40 
No. 10 7.7 5-8.25 

1.35 

(nom.) 1.35 

2.00-2.10 

No. 10 6.50-7.25 

Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 3038....1.65-1.70 
No. 2.09 
No. 2.45 
No. 1 8.75 

No. 2 1.65 
No. 2% 2.10-2.15 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 

No. 2 1.25 
No. 2% 1.65-1.70 
No. 10 6.00-6.50 

Ozarks, Std., No. 303 1.2214 

Florida, Std., No. 303............ 1.15-1.20 
No. 10 6.25-6.50 

No. 303 1.05 

TOMATO CATSUP 

No. 10 9.10-9.25 

No. 10 10.00 

No. 10 9.50 

TOMATO PASTE (Ter 

10.50-12.25 
TOMATO PUREE 

Calif., Fey., 1.045, No. 1T........... 

Ind., Fey., 1.045, No. ‘L. 95 
No. 10 6.50 

BOC, Me. 7.00 
Bo. 10... 6.75 

FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCF. 

East, Fey., No. 8 02.............1.05-1.10 
+-1.80-2.00 
No. 10 9.50-10.50 
nom. 

Calif. (gravensteins) Nominal 
APRICOTS 

Halves, Fey., No. 3.27% 
No. 1 11.75 

Choice, No. 2% 2.75 

10.50-11.00 

Std. No. 2% 2.35 

No. 10 9.25-9.50 


CHERRIES 


R.S.P., Water No. 303... 
No. 2 


Choice, 8 oz. F 
No. 2% 3.85-4,00 
13.00-14.00 
Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 
Choice, No, 2% ...... 00 


No. 10 14.00 © 
Std., No. 2% 3.60 § 
COCKTAIL 

No. 2146 3.45-3.60 

No. 303 ... 

PEACHES 

Calif., Cling, Fey., No. 303..1.75-1.80 
No. 2% 
No. 

Choice, d 
No. 2%. 2 nen 

Std., No. 303 -1.50 
2.40 
No. 10 

Elberta, Fey., No. 2%.......... 3.25-3.35 

PEARS 

Calif., No. 244, 3.80-3.90 
Choice 3.50-3.55 
Std. 

Choice 2.25-2.3 
Std. 2.00 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian, Fcy., Sl., No. 2.......... 2.80 
No, 2% 3.20 
No. 10 .... 12.40 

Crushed, No. 2 2.40 
No. 2.85-2.95 
No. 10 

No. 2% 

No. 10 


Std., Half Slices, No. 
No. 2% 
PRUNE PLUMS 


10 (nom.)....... 

JUICES 


CITRUS, BLENDED 


GRAPEFRUIT 
.8714-1.00 
46 oz. 1.85-2.05 
ORANGE 
1.3214-1.40 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.20 
46 oz. 2.62% 
TOMATO 
46 oz, 1.90-! .25 
46 oz. 
No. 10 4.50-1.75 
FISII 
SALMON—Per Casr 
Alaska, Bed, No. 27.00 
17.00 
Medium, Red, No. 21.00 
11.00 
SARDINES—Per 
Maine, Oil 7.50 
TUNA—PeErR CASE 
Fey., White Meat, 14’s....16.00-17.25 
Fey., Light Meat, 14’s......18.25-15.00 
11.50-13.00 
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